Smith-Thomp so n Company 

Ladies' Ready-to-Wear 

CATERING TO THE COLLEGE GIRLS 
Exclusiveness for the Exclusive 

403-405 Cherry Street MACON, GEORGIA 


^tewman’s ^TtilUiter? 

Represent the Styles of Today and Tomorrow 

TAILORED and TRIMMED 

HATS 

622 Cherry Street ^Uwmatl’s 


D. A. Warlick & Son 

COLLEGE WORK 

- A SPECIALTY - 

PHONE 767 117 COTTON AVE. 


If you want style, comfort, fit, and workman- 
ship at the right price, you will find it here. We 
carry all styles for Morning, Afternoon, and 
Evening wear. 

(Sty? Jfeijimt £>tavt 

613 Cherry St. 


Phone 3937 



WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

THE IDEAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Wesleyan College makes an irresistible 

appeal to the American girl and crowds its 

halls with students because: 

1. It is open only to the graduates of high 
schools and has a student body of mature 
women. 

2. Its curriculum is broad, high and mod- 
ern, meeting the tastes and needs of every 
individual. 

3. Its equipment is excellent in every par- 
ticular, furnishing the best scientific lab- 
oratories, library and every facility for 
the best work in the liberal arts and in 
the fine arts. 

4. Its faculty are men and women of the 
highest literary and artistic attainment, 
having had the best training that the 
world affords. 

5. Field sports, a great gymnasium and 
swimming pool afford means for physical 
development. 

6. Democratic ideals, student government, 
mutual confidence of students and teach- 
ers make a perfect home life. 

7. The religious and moral influences of the 
institution are all that could be asked. 

8. The rates are reasonable. 

For catalogue write 

C. R. JENKINS, President 


Wesleyan Girls 

Welcome to the Only Exclusive 
Woman’s Shoe Shop in Macon 

Narks Shoe Co. 


Always the Latest Expressions of Smart Styles in 

Ready-to-Wear and Millinery 

Your visit to the Economy Shop is not only invited 
but we urge you to come and inspect our complete 
line of Ready-to-Wear and Millinery. 

Trading at the Economy Shop Assures Always Something New 

The Economy Shop 


Lamar’s Beauty Skin Cream 

Non-greasy and vanishing, delicately 
perfumed, just what you need to beau- 
tify and prevent or cure chapped skin. 

Always use it before leaving your room and 
especially before going for an Auto ride. 

LAMAR, TAYLOR & RILEY DRUG CO. 

Macon, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS Georgia 


The new shoes are ready to be shown 

IN 

GREY, WHITE, MAHOGANY AND BLACK 


CLISBY SHOE COMPANY 


Drink 

Coca-Cola 

In Bottles 

Macon Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


Chero'Cola 


THERE'S HONE SO GOOD 


MACON “a 

The J. W. Burke Company has always been 
proud of Macon, its colleges, its schools, its 
beautiful homes, broad streets and great 
industries. They have always believed in 
Macon Institutions and Macon Products. 
They believe it unnecessary to leave Macon 
to obtain the best educational facilities or 
the most artistic printing, and so they have 
built a printing organization of which Ma- 
con is proud and Wesleya n should [ b e. They 
should have the support of Wesleyan Stu- 
dents, as they already have that of the 
Wesleyan Faculty. 
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“write me ae one who loved his FILLOWMEN • 


®o Qfoflrge iSf. Slang 

To thee, O molder of the minds of men, 

Whose influence far in widening circles spread, 

To thee, grief-saddened hearts bring tribute now 
And mourn thy loss. For thou hast ever been 
Of mind courageous and to malice blind, 

Of nature generous and true. In love 
Thy cheerful spirit overlooked the faults 
And found always the good in humankind: 

As thou hast ever swayed the hearts of men 
By unseen bonds which drew them close to thee, 

So may each feel thy nobleness of soul, 

Thy life accepting as his model plan, 

So that at last of him it may be said, 

As ’twas of thee: “He loved his fellowman.” 

— Dorothy Ware, ’20. 


Jfatarr in iHmiruing 

The spring is late in coming. 

The tiny buds that had begun to swell 

Fold back together. Jonquils droop their heads 

As if ashamed that they had bloomed too soon. 

The sun shines not so brightly. Mocking birds 
Forget their matins — forget — and fly away. 

Within the house is only quiet and peace 
Save for the hushed whispers of his friends 
And muffled footsteps passing to and fro. 

Great men go to their tasks with heavy hearts; 

The common people find it hard to smile, 

When he, their friend and brother, goes away; 

The little children care no more for playing, 

When Death is out of harmony with Spring. 

And that which God has made returns to Him. 

He loved the springtime. 

His nature was alive to growing things, 

To fearless manhood and to mighty plans. 

He sought the good in every fellow-man; 

His heart responded to a noble life. 

His pen he wielded with courageous hand, 

Nor trembled when his foes would do him harm. 

He was the strong defender of the truth ; 

He molded thought; and ever was he brave 
In championing his country’s cause against 
The ruthless foe. A nation mourns its loss, 

For he was great as he was kind and good. 

Now he is gone, 

And birds and flowers and spring are late in coming. 

— Rebecca Caudill, ’20. 
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It came to my ears, a whisper 
So soft that I scarcely heard, 

Like the tinkling sound of a tiny hell 
Or the first wee note of a bird. 

It came to my eyes, a vision 
So dim I could scarcely see, 

Like figures far in the distance 
When twilight sets shadows free. 

It came to my mind, a thought 
Faint and far off it seemed, 

Like the distant, fragrant memory 
Of something I had dreamed. 

It came to my heart, an emotion 
A stirring and beautiful thing 
And ’twas then I knew that what I felt 
Was the breath of coming Spring! 

— Helen Dennis, ’22. 
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AaHtattng (Euptb 

Marguerite Roberts, ’22. 


"X T H-HUH, what a magnolius dress, Miss Louise !” 

I I “It is rather pretty, isn’t it? It is for the Leap 
Year ball tomorrow night, Sally.” 

Sally held up a beautiful creation of silver tulle trimmed 
with lover’s knots of blue. 

“Mr. Jack sho’ will love you when yo’ wear dat, chile.” 

“I don’t know, Sally; Jack is mad with me, and I’m afraid 
he will never love me again.” 

“Honey, don’ yo’ worry, ’cause yo’ll look lak a angel in 
dat dress, an’ dey ain’t no man livin’ what ain’t gwine love 
yo’.” 


“You are consoling to say the least, Sally. But tell me 
something about Sam.” 

“Law, Miss Louise, dat low-down niggah done bid dis 
’oman a fare-ye-well ! But, Honey, if yo’ll jes’ sell me dat 
gawgeous purple crepe-ma-chine dress o’ yourn, I’ll make 
him wish he’d nevah looked at dat ole wench ob a Mandy 
Brown. I tells yo’, Miss Louise, does sho do he’p Mistah 
Cupid along. Yo’ take my advice an’ wear dat scrumptious 
dress; an’ chile, I’se got a life-size pictur’ ob all dem men 
jes’ keelin’ ober. An’ law, I’se gwine shine lak a comet at 
de big meetin’ !” 

Louise did look like an angel at the ball that night — at 
least Jack Brinson thought so. As he had been regretting 
his share in the quarrel, he lost no time in expressing his 
opinion of an angel gowned in blue and silver to that very 
same angel. 

As for Sally, she wended her way to the church, gor- 
geously arrayed in the purple dress, which was set off by a 
large picture hat of pink satin trimmed with a pink ostrich 
feather, bright tan shoes, and a cerise coat. She arrived 
at the church rather late in order to create the desired sen- 
sation. She marched slowly down the aisle and took a front 
seat beside Mandy Brown. 
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The meeting increased in fervor, the musical voices 
stirred the emotional negroes, and they began springing up 
in all parts of the church, shouting and singing. 

Sally carefully removed her hat and coat and placed 
them beneath the bench. Then she rose, gave one loud yell, 
and began to shout. Mandy immediately jumped up to 
“hold” her. Sally, in her “trance,” tore off Mandy’s hat, 
and threw it on the floor, where it was quickly trampled un- 
derfoot. Back and forth the two women swayed, poor 
Mandy uttering shrieks of anger, which unfortunately could 
not be heard above the noise and Sally’s shouts of praise. 

Sally secured a firm hold in Mandy’s hair, utterly de- 
molishing her carefully-made coiffure. Mandy was thor- 
oughly exasperated, but her attempts to escape were in vain. 
After Sally had completely finished her work of destruction 
she sank back on the bench, completely exhausted, murmur- 
ing her praises. 

After a few minutes’ rest Sally gathered up her hat and 
coat and put them on, and by the time the “meetin’ ” was 
over, she looked just as she did when she entered the church. 

For some reason Sally made a special effort to go out of 
the church door by the side of Mandy. And Sam, who was 
standing near the door, could not fail to see the difference 
between spic and span Sally and poor disheveled Mandy. 

“Miss Jones, kin I see yo’ home?” he asked. Sally very 
coldly condescended. As they strolled down the dimly 
lighted street, Sam slipped his arm around her waist. 

“Honey, yo’ sho’ looks lak a million dollars!” And Sally 
smiled softly to herself. 

The next morning as Sally entered Miss Louise’s room, 
she said, “Good mawnin’, Honey, did yo’ have a splendif- 
erous time last night?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sally.” 

u An’ Mr. Jack — wuz he thar?” 

“Oh, yes, Sally, and we are to be married in June.” 

“Well, ain’t that jes’ too gran’? But me an’ Sam ain’t 
gwine wait so long. We’se gwine be married nex’ Saddy 
night, an’ you’ an’ Mr. Jack has got a mos’ awdacious an’ f 
pressin’ invertation to de weddin’ !” 
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Awakening 

Helen Dennis, ’22. 

T HE curtain went down, and the audience buzzed as 
only in a little town the audience can buzz when it 
sits packed and jammed on a hot June night at the 
school commencement. 

Two little girls in stiff white dresses and pink sashes sat 
on the front row. On either side of them were their play- 
mates, little boys and girls about ten or eleven years old. 

“My daddy painted that/’ said one of the little girls, \ ir- 
ginia by name, to another, pointing her finger to the curtain. 

“I know it,” the other replied, and continued to tear off 
bits of the printed program and hand them under the seat 
to the little boy directly behind her, who was also engaged 
in program destruction. 

Virginia did not press the subject further but entertained 
herself in the interlude by sketching on the back of her pro- 
gram what she saw before her on the curtain. 

The curtain in the school house stage was the pride of 
Durdenville and especially of the Adair family. Every 
stranger who attended any entertainment at the auditorium 
was told that Ralph Adair, old Colonel Adair’s son, had 
painted it and given it to the town when the new school house 
was built. And invariably this information was followed 
with a pitiful story. Ralph Adair, they would explain to 
the stranger within their gates, always was a queer kind of 
a fellow who never took to ball and games and sports like 
the other boys of the village, but spent most of his time 
when he was out of school drawing trees and skies and sun- 
sets. The boys, of course, teased him ; and the old Colonel 
had no patience with what he called his son’s “fool scrib- 
bling.” Colonel Adair wanted his only son to be a man, not 
an artist; and since he chose that Ralph should become a 
lawyer, he sent him off to a law school. Ralph managed to 
get through school and was graduated cum laude; but al- 
though he came home and hung out his shingle, he spent 
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more hours in the woods behind the little town than ever he 
did in his hot, dusty little office above the old Colonel’s Gen- 
eral “Dry Goods and Groceries” store. 

So it went that between the speeches and piano selections 
of the commencement exercises, the narrator would con- 
tinue to tell how Ralph had drifted on until the summer 
when old Dan Smith’s niece came to visit the Smiths. No 
one knew even of the friendship of the two young people 
until after only a few weeks’ acquaintance they took the 
whole town by surprise and married. Ralph had brought 
his bride home and the Colonel had received her with open 
arms and for nearly two years things seemed to be all that 
one could wish in the big white house on the hill. Ralph 
was doing better with his law cases; and every afternoon 
and evening the two spent together in the woods through 
which Crystal Creek made its way to the river. 

The second winter after their marriage was a bitter one. 
Cold weather set in in the middle of October and the snow 
lay for weeks on the ground. It was around Thanksgiving 
time that little Virginia came, and then the daily walks 
through the woods were impossible. Ralph seemed to lose 
all interest in life and particularly in home; and one night, 
with no warning whatever, he boarded the Royal Palm that 
passed through Durdenville at about two o’clock in the 
morning, and he had never returned. Some people said that 
he left his wife a note; others said he did not; but in the 
early spring she died of pneumonia. The cottagers down 
by Leyton Wood said that it was no wonder that the poor 
child died, because every evening about dusk they saw her 
trudging along through the snow to the woods which lie be- 
hind the village, where Crystal Creek lay sleeping in the 
arms of Winter. 

“Ten \ ears Later” would flash on the canvas were this 
a story of the screen; but those ten years did not pass so 
quickly for Virginia Adair. They were years full of the 
work, study, disappointments, discouragements, pleasures, 
fun, and frolic that fill the life of any normal girl from the 
age of nine to nineteen. Virginia had received her diploma 
from the high school at Durdenville and had gone away to 
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college. She had made a very acceptable record in her lit- 
erary work and the whole school marveled at the talent the 
girl exhibited in art. Indeed, Maurice Lepont, the famous 
French artist who had seen one of her water colors done 
from nature, had become quite interested in Virginia’s art 
and in u Mees Virginie” herself. 

It was the night of Virginia’s graduation. She was ac- 
tually walking toward Dr. Talton, who held in his hand 
that for which she had worked four long years. She could 
hardly believe it was possible that at last she was through 
and was now about to receive her diploma. The curtain of 
childhood had fallen for her; she was a woman now, no 
longer a child. The thought seemed to stifle her and as 
soon as the exercises were over, she hurriedly left the stage 
and was going out of the side door that led to the campus 
when a hand touched her arm. 

“Mees Virginie!” The low tones of Maurice Lepont call- 
ing her name startled Virginia for the moment and she turn- 
ed to him with a face so pale that he asked, “Are you ill?” 

“Oh, no! Only the heat seemed to take my breath. I’m 
perfectly all right now; I only want a bit of the air and the 
sight of the stars for a moment,” she answered. 

“Eet ees a good thing, — the stars — when one ees choking 
as you say. May eet be my joy that I may see also the stars 
with you thees night?” 

Virginia laughed softly. “I have only a moment to stay 
with ‘our’ stars; then I must get back to the party, you 
know.” And she took his arm as he led her out on the 
moon-lit campus. 

It was not until they were beneath the studded sky that 
either spoke. Then looking up, Lepont said, “You ees 
correct; eet ees ‘our’ stars. Eet ees our w r orld, and together 
we can make eet one paradise.” 

Virginia was so startled at these words that she stood for 
a moment in utter silence. Before she could speak Lepont 
continued, “I see you ees surprised; I, too, because I tell you 
of eet. I meant not to do eet yet, but eet ees so. You ees 
for me. Le bon Dieu when thees earth He created, he 
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meant you to be mine. We will leeve forever, painting the 
things that — ” 

“But Mr. Lepont, I do not love you. Why, I have not 
— I am — I love — ” 

And Virginia in her complete confusion could not finish 
her sentence; indeed, she could not finish the thought even 
in her own mind, such a whirl was it in from his words. 
Maurice Lepont in love with her! Why, she had never 
dreamed of such a thing. She had though of him only as 
an artist, as a friend, or as her father. In fact, she had as- 
sociated him with her father whom she had never known — 
that father who tonight was an artist somewhere in the 
big world, — that is, she amended always, unless he had al- 
ready gone 

“To sit in a golden chair; 

To splash at a ten-league canvas 

With brushes of comet’s hair.” 

But Virginia did not have to finish her sentence. Lepont 
reached for one of her hands which she promptly withdrew. 

“That matters not at all,” he said. “To love, that you 
will learn. Eet will be—” 

Just then, to Virginia’s intense relief, a group of boys 
and girls came around the corner of the building. On see- 
ing the two figures, one of the group called, “Here she is 
at last; out here figuring on exactly how many tubes of yel- 
low it’ll take to paint that moon! We might have known 
to look here first.” 

“Who is that with her, Jack?” called one of the girls to 
a boy in front of her. “Oh, I see now; it’s Mr. Lepont. 
Say, folks, have you two decided just how much canvas it 
will take to do the whole sky, including the moon, Mars, 
and Venus?” 

“Not yet,” replied Lepont rather shortly. “I must go 
now. Bon nuit, mes amis.” Under his breath he exclaim- 
ed, “Mon Dieu, ces Americains!” 

What a joy “ces Americains” were to Virginia at that 
moment! And what a relief it was to hear Jack calling, 
“Come on, Jane,” after that low-toned “Mees Virginie” 
which had suddenly grown so repulsive to her ears ! 
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“Hadn’t we better go in, Jack?” she asked. 

“Not yet,” he begged. “I like that moon, as well as that 
Frenchman of yours; and by the way, Jane, he’s seen a 
mighty lot of you lately.” 

“Oh, you crazy thing!” Virginia cried, a little too quickly. 
“Why, Jack, he’s just a wonderful artist!” But her cheeks 
were burning and her breath was a little catchy. 

“Well, I don’t know so much about that. You can’t al- 
ways tell about this ‘Come-and-kiss-me-Mama’ kind; and 
Jane, you know how you’ve acted ever since your picture was 
accepted at the exhibit — and that’s about the time he came. 

“Now, Jack,” Virginia sighed, “what is the use of our 
going over all that again? We’ve settled it so many times. 

“No, we haven’t, either. We haven’t ever settled it at 
all, and we won’t until you get that fool notion out of your 
head about marriage clipping the wings of art’ -and Jack 
said the last with a sneer as though he had heard it far too 
many times already. 

“But, Jack, I just must paint. You can’t realize what my 
life without my work would mean.” 

“No, perhaps I can’t; but I very well know what my life 
without you will mean. Haven’t I told you a thousand 
times that you could paint and draw and dabble in those 
messy colors just as much as you like, and that you could 
have all the studios and gardens and all the rest that you 
want?” 

“But, Jack, you don’t yet understand; an artist must have 
atmosphere.” 

“Oh, I see — I’m not an artistic atmosphere! Well, 
thank heaven I’m not! Suppose you go hunt your little 
French artist. I suppose he’s what you call an ‘atmos- 
phere.’ But I warn you,” and his voice grew almost tender 
again, “even though I doubt it when you say you love me, 
I warn you that you are going to follow a will-o -the-wisp. 

“Possibly I am, but I should think a quagmire preferable 
to life with a man who doubts my love” — and Jane threw 
her head into the air. 

“Well, that’s the most unkind cut of all,” Jack breath- 
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ed, more to himself than to her. They walked in silence to 
the brightly-lighted parlors of Virginia’s Alma Mater. 
When they reached the door, Jack held out his hand. 

“I’m going to California tomorrow on business for the 
firm. I won’t be back until September. You will tell me 
then for the last time what you have decided. I won’t give 
you my address, for I won’t be in one place long at a time; 
and I won’t write, either, Jane.” Here his voice dropped 
almost to a whisper, “This time will settle it, dear, and if 
you say ‘No’ in September, you’ll never have to say it again 
to me,” — and he was gone. 

It was almost dusk of a late September day. It had rain- 
ed early in the afternoon and now the sun was shining out 
brilliantly across the rain-drenched trees and grass. 

A man who had gotten off the four o’clock train was 
slowly climbing the hill on the top of which stood the big 
white house of Colonel Adair. When the man reached the 
gates and turned in, the old Colonel who was seated on the 
porch with his wife beside him arose, as was always his 
custom when guests were approaching his portal. The old 
man put his hands over his eyes and stood still at the top of 
the steps. When the traveller reached the bottom step, he 
too stopped and gazed up into the old man’s face for almost 
a minute before he cried in a low, trembling voice, 

“Father!” 

He was received in the proverbial prodigal-son fashion, 
his mother trying to fill in a moment the emptiness of all 
those long years. The three sat together on the old-fash- 
ioned porch in the twilight and talked of the years that had 
passed since Ralph had left. He asked about the child and 
was told that now she was a beautiful young girl, who had 
developed a remarkable talent for painting. Colonel and 
Mrs. Adair talked long to their son about his daughter. 
They told of her school life, her graduation from college, 
and her art; of the French artist who had been down several 
times during the summer, and of the picture they were paint- 
ing. Then Mrs. Adair told him of Jack, — what a fine young 
man he was, how much he had done for Durdenville, and 
how fond he was of Virginia. She also confessed that she 
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had been quite worried during the summer over the affairs 
of the two young people, explaining that Jack was now in 
California and had not written to Virginia; but she added 
with seeming relief that he had telegraphed her only the 
day before and would be at home on the morrow. Mrs. 
Adair said that she knew that things would straighten them- 
selves out when Jack came home. 

The three were seated again on the porch after supper, 
when Colonel Adair asked, “And what of you, son, — what 
have the years done for you?” 

“There is little to tell, Father. I was a coward — that’s 
all. I got tired, — tired of everything, that is, except of her. 
I never liked law; I hated the office; the baby worried me 
and took too much of her time; and, fool that I was, I had 
imagined that every moment of it was mine. The walks 
ceased because of the snow, and I was conceited enough to 
pity myself and to believe that I was wasting a great talent 
and throwing away a wonderful life. So I left. I went 
straight to Italy, but even before the novelty of wonderful 
Italy had worn away, I knew that neither art nor fame could 
replace what I had given up, and I sailed for home. But 
it was too late. I heard of her death before I got here; 
and oh, Mother, I couldn’t come then — it would have killed 
me !” 

Mrs. Adair reached down and took his hand, and as she 
did so she felt a long jagged scar across the back. 

“Why, son, how did this happen?” she asked, leaning 
down to examine more closely the hand she held. 

“That’s a sorry story, Mother,” he answered. 

“That doesn’t matter. Nothing gets too bad but that 
Mother understands. It will do you good to tell us, son. ’ 

“I went to France, when I left America the second time, 
under an assumed name, that of Raphael de Vigne. I’ve 
never understood why I took the name. It was just that 
I wanted to get away from all that reminded me of the old 
life; but I shall always thank the Fates that prompted me 
to do it. 

“A Frenchman and I had a studio together in Paris, and 
I was doing the best work that I had ever done. There was 
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an artist, a little French girl, who had a studio next to ours, 
and the three of us were the best of friends. She was a be- 
witching little creature, — almost beautiful, yet lacking in 
perfectness of features; almost clever, and yet a bit child- 
like. It was not long after she took the studio before I 
realized that our affairs were in a rather complex state. My 
companion, at first sight of her, had been captivated by her 
charms; and she, in turn, had taken a wild fancy to me. One 
afternoon when she was in the studio admiring my newly- 
finished picture, she confessed her love to me. At this in- 
opportune time, her lover opened the studio door just in 
time to hear what she was saying. 

“Possibly, if he had had fewer drinks that day, it would 
never have happened; but he flew into a rage, and making 
several ugly remarks, pulled out a pistol. I can’t tell you 
exactly what happened; but after he had shot me through 
the hand, I got the pistol; and all I remember is seeing him 
fall. Then I fled with the girl to her own studio, entreating 
her to leave and not to get mixed up in the ugly affair. I’ve 
never understood how I escaped, but I did; and the next day 
the murder was in all the papers. I never knew whether the 
Frenchman died or not; he was carried to a hospital. I 
later heard that the girl took the veil, poor child. Since 
then I’ve been in Italy as Ralph Adair, and Raphael de 
Vigne is dead to the world. No one but you two and I 
know that the two are the same.” 

The three figures sat silent in the moonlight. No one 
spoke; they were all absorbed in their thoughts — so much 
so that the couple who had been far from silent as they 
climbed the hill were at the gate before anyone was aware 
of their presence. 

“Mees Virginie, you will tell them tomorrow, and we 
marry nex’ month? Then — glorious Italy! Happy it will 
be for us !” 

“Yes, tomorrow,” Virginia whispered. 

Colonel Adair had reached them by that time, and by 
explaining that an old friend of the family was there, he 
had tactfully bade Lepont good-night at the gate. He and 
Virginia walked together to the porch, where father and 
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daughter who had not seen each other for nineteen years 
were to meet. 

The reunited family parted for the night, but not before 
father and daughter had arranged to go in the early morn- 
ing to the woods, which, in spite of Durdenville’s growth, 
still remained a forest through which Crystal Creek ran to 
the sea. 

The next morning they sat together gazing into the water 
long after the sun had climbed over the tops of the trees. 
The father was occupied with thoughts of the past; the girl 
with fears of the future. After a long silence, the former 
spoke. 

“Daughter, you desire fame. What price are you going 
to pay for it?” 

“Why, Father!” 

“I know the question sounds strange, my dear; but I too 
was young, once, and talented. I too thought fame was 
what I sought; but when I got it, I found it was not. Hap- 
piness is what you want, child, and you think it lies in fame. 
I’m a poor one, I admit, to come to the daughter whose ex- 
istence I have ignored for nineteen years, and try to shape 
her destiny; but all I want to do is to lay at your feet the 
wreck of my blighted life and let you use my bitter experi- 
ence to save you, possibly, from a similar one.” 

“But, Father, couldn’t I have fame and happiness too?” 
Virginia asked. 

“It’s a rare possibility. A few have had both; I could 
have had them, but with the multitude I can now only sigh, 
‘It might have been.’ ” 

“Do you mean that you might have been famous, even if 
you had never gone to Italy?” 

“I’m certain that I would have been, Virginia. Art is 
not in one’s surroundings; it is in one’s soul. This little 
stretch of woods, with these few drops of sparkling water, 
have enfolded in them the beauty of all Italy. Little girl, 
it’s where love is that art abides. If you answer the call in 
your heart and have within you the soul of an artist, fame 
will come unsought.” 
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Before returning to the white house on the hill, the father 
and daughter went to study together the curtain that had so 
long been the pride of Durdenville. As they sat there silent, 
the door opened and Lepont entered quietly. The two turn- 
ed and waited for him to come to them. When he was a 
few feet away, he stopped short, and Virginia waited in 
utter astonishment while the two men stared at each other 
for a full minute, each as pale as death. 

“Maurice Lepont I” 

“C’est moi! Etes-vous vraiment Raphael de Vigne?” 
the Frenchman exclaimed. Turning to Virginia, he asked, 
“Why are you here with him?” 

“He is my father,” answered Virginia simply. 

“No wonder eet ees you say you never care. Have you 
told him of our plans?” 

“No, Mr. Lepont, I shall not. It can never be as we 
planned. I was mistaken last night. I cannot go to Italy 
with you. I do not love you.” 

“But your art — eet ees essential to eet.” 

“No. I’m sorry, but I shall pursue my art at home.” 

Without looking at Ralph, Lepont spoke: “With heem 
your father eet could not be else. Good-by, Mees Virginie.” 

For the first time since she had known him, Virginia had 
a tender feeling toward Maurice Lepont. He looked so 
pitiable that she wanted to reach out and take his hand as 
a mother would that of a little child; instead, she held hers 
out to him, saying, “Good-by, Mr. Lepont; and thank you. 
You’ve been kind to me.” 

When the door had closed softly on the retreating figure 
of the artist, Virginia turned to Ralph and asked, “Who is 
he, Father?” 

“We were just friends once, and then became bitter ene- 
mies; that is all. It’s no use to explain, dear. We’ll never 
see him again. But if you want to go to Italy, Virginia, 
you shall. We will go together.” 

“I don’t believe that I ever want to see Italy, Father. 
I thank you for coming to me from there just when you 
did. I’m going to begin a new picture tomorrow and I 
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shall have to be here a long time. Will you stay and help 
me with it?” 

“Certainly I shall. May I ask what the picture is going 
to be?” ^ 

Virginia glanced at the curtain and answered, “The 
same woods, and the same water, only with the sun rising 
through the trees instead of setting. I shall call it The 
Awakening.’ ” 

“And Jack?” Ralph asked. 

“He is coming today, and that is why I wait until to- 
morrow to begin my picture. This day shall be his, who 
is to lead me by his love over the pathway of happiness to 
the Land of Fame.” 
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3Frnm (Eaurtta to National (Emturntion 

W ITH the prevailing speculation as to the identity 
of the next presidential nominees, and with the ap- 
proach of the nominating conventions to be held 
in June, it may be of interest to college students to review 
very briefly the evolution of the modern nominating conven- 
tion from its earliest prototype, the caucus. 

The origin of the caucus itself — although the origin of 
its name is still in dispute — is fairly well known. Historian 
after historian quotes the famous entry in the diary of John 
Adams describing the Caucus Club of Boston, in which he 
says : 

“There they choose a moderator who puts questions to 
the vote regularly; and selectmen, assessors, collectors, war- 
dens, fire-wards, and representatives are regularly chosen 
before they are chosen in the town.” Thus we see that the 
influence of the caucus in America dated before the Revo- 
lution — before the existence of political parties. 

“The necessity of nominating candidates for office leads 
inevitably to the development of caucuses and national con- 
ventions,” says Beard. So, then, as the number of offices 
increased in the United States of America, the caucuses in- 
creased in activity. 

The caucus as defined by Sloane is “meeting of voters be- 
fore election to fix candidates and make their action efficient 
at the polls.” It has been called “the skeleton of party or- 
ganization.” 

There were three kinds of caucuses the United States — 
the municipal caucus, such as the one described by Adams, 
the function of which was to nominate candidates for local 
offices; the legislative caucus, which nominated candidates 
for state offices; and the congressional caucus, which nomi- 
nated candidates for the presidency. These three types 
represent the evolution of the caucus. 

Nomination by state legislatures of candidates for state 
offices was adopted because of the difficulty in getting peo- 
ple to come to the capital to vote. “In matters requiring a 
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concert of action extending over a state,” says Ostrogorski, 
“it became the practice for the members of the legislature 
to caucus for the purpose of recommending candidates.” 
Members of the same party in both houses met and made 
nominations which were submitted first by signed proclama- 
tion and then by correspondence committees. The first leg- 
islative caucus was held in Rhode Island in 1790. After 
1796 it was a settled practice in the states. 

In 1800 the methods of the state legislatures for nomi- 
nating candidates for state offices were transferred to Con- 
gress for the nomination of candidates for the presidency. 
A few Federal members met in the Senate chamber for the 
purpose of coming to some decision with regard to the com- 
ing election. The Republicans denounced the method at 
first, but found that it worked so well that they adopted it 
themselves that same year for the purpose of selecting a 
candidate for the vice-presidency, Jefferson’s candidacy for 
the presidency being universally conceded. From then un- 
til 1824 “King Caucus” held tyrannical sway, its influence 
in the election of Madison being especially marked. 

The congressional caucus was, of course, not a demo- 
cratic institution. “It tended,” says Bassett, “to make the 
presidency subservient to a congressional ring.” Mr. Gas- 
ton, in a speech delivered in the House in 1814, denounced 
it in no uncertain terms, even going so far as to declare 
that “the chief magistrate of the United States owes his of- 
fice principally to aristocratic intrigue, cabal, and manage- 
ment.” 

Yet, despite its all too apparent faults, the congressional 
caucus had a few virtues, which inspire Stanwood to defend 
it as follows: 

“The congressional caucus was in these times something 
more than a pardonable device for concentrating public 
opinion; it was an instrument without which the party suc- 
cess of a great majority of people would have been impos- 
sible. It ceased to be a necessity when national concerns at 
last outweighed local interests, and when the people became 
acquainted with the character and ability of public men in 
all parts of the country. 
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“The revolt,” he continues, “came immediately upon a 
disregard of the will of the people, and upon the selection 
of second-rate men as candidates, to be accepted at the peril 
of a party defeat.” 

This disregard was shown in the nomination by con- 
gressional caucus of Crawford, in 1824, in opposition to the 
will of the people, who wanted Jackson. This caucus was 
the last congressional one, and with the nomination of Jack- 
son by a state convention held in Utica, N. Y., August, 
1824, came the death of “King Caucus.” 

The nomination of candidates for the presidency by 
state conventions was in vogue a very few years — 1824 to 
1830 — and was “only a temporary make-shift,” really in- 
ferior to the caucus itself. John Quincy Adams and Jack- 
son were the only presidents whose nominations came ex- 
clusively from state conventions. 

The state convention was a splendid model for a national 
convention. A suggestion to that effect came from the 
Democrats of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1824. 
They said, “We believe the best and most unexceptional 
method [for nominating presidential candidates] to be a 
convention of delegates from all the states of the Union.” 
This statement was followed, however, by another to the 
effect that on account of the difficulties of travel — and it 
must be remembered that there was at that time not a mile 
of railway in the country — they “deemed the old and tried 
mode,” the caucus, the best that was attainable. 

In 1831, however, the Antimasons held a national con- 
vention of 1 14 members at Baltimore and nominated Wirt 
of Virginia for the presidency. This was the first national 
convention ever held in the United States. In December 
the National Republicans held a convention in Baltimore 
and nominated Clay. His was the first “platform” ever 
formulated. In May of 1832 the Democrats met also in 
Baltimore and nominated Jackson unanimously. 

The convention system was thus firmly established. With 
but few changes it has come down to us as it was. Its aim 
as given by Stanwood is : 

“To constitute conventions consisting wholly of duly 
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elected delegates from every state in the Union, in num- 
bers proportional to the representation of states in Con- 
gress.” 

The function of the convention is threefold: 

1. To nominate the candidates for president and vice- 
president. 

2. To draw up a platform — “a formal declaration of 
the principles, views and practical proposals of the party.” 

3. To appoint a national committee of 51 persons — 
one from each state and territory and one from District of 
Columbia to superintend the national campaign. 

In the early days much confusion arose at conventions 
because of the mode of election of delegates. They could 
be elected by legislative caucuses, state conventions, or local 
meetings; consequently there were often as many as three 
or four rival delegations from one state. Even as late as 
1864, delegates to the Republican convention were elected 
by state legislature. Now, however, the Republicans pro- 
vide for the election of delegates-at-large by state conven- 
tions and of other delegates by congressional convention, 
while the Democrats leave the selection of all delegates to 
the same convention in each state. 

In the matter of numerical representation, also, the con- 
vention system has undergone slight changes. It used to 
be the custom to send as many delegates from each state as 
was desired. The delegates were, nevertheless, limited in 
their voting to the number of electoral votes accorded their 
state. It was found, however, that numbers sometimes ex- 
ercised undue pressure; and now the practice is to send 
double the number of electors and thus not allow a larger 
membership from one state than the number of votes al- 
lowed to that state. 

The Republicans have made several changes in the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the presidency by the convention 
which have not yet been adopted by the Democrats. The 
latter still require the two-thirds majority for nomination, 
and still cling to the unit rule, while their opponents require 
only a majority of the number of votes, and do not observe 
the unit rule. 
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Such, then, is the national convention as we have it to- 
day — not perfect, perhaps, but the best method yet evolved 
for nominating one candidate from each party for the presi- 
dency. 

“The peculiar excellence of the convention system,” says 
Stanwood, “is that it renders possible the election of presi- 
dent and vice-president in the mode prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, and is in a real sense a means of taking an in- 
formal ballot.” 
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®hp Coat 

Nelle Newman, ’20. 

S OFTLY, gently, sighed the Wind. The Lady Moon 
veiled her face. The merry Stars ceased twinkling. 
In the Castle of the Dewdrops all was still. The lit- 
tle Dewdrops sat with bowed heads around the empty 
throne. Their Queen had disappeared. 

Suddenly a band of Moonbeams dressed in shining sil- 
ver danced in. “Come,” they cried, “We will go and help 
you search for the lost Queen.” 

The captain of the Moonbeams sprang forward. Quick- 
ly he arranged the Dewdrops into bands. To one band he 
said, “Go down to Mother Earth and search among the 
Violets for your Queen.” To the second band he said, 
“Hasten away and look among the petals of the Rose. 

A silver bugle sounded. Spreading their tiny wings, the 
Dewdrops and Moonbeams sped away. Up the Milky V ay 
the Moonbeams sailed, casting their lights on all sides, hop- 
ing to see the Queen. Up, up among the Stars a group 
soared, calling softly, “Little Queen, little Queen, where 
are you?” 

The captain of the Moonbeams flew high into the snowy 
clouds, the cradles of the Raindrops. Gently he pulled 
back the fleecy coverlets. Only Raindrops lay slumbering 

there. _ 

Meanwhile, the Dewdrops were speeding toward Earth. 
Drawing near the soft beds where the Violets slept they 
whispered “Dear little Violets, have you seen our Queen? 
Peeping out from beneath their purple and blue blankets, 
the Violets sadly shook their heads. I he Dewdrops then 
went to the Rose. The heart of the Rose was locked and 
Spring had the key. “Alas!” they cried, “We must find 

Spring!” ... 

Clearly, sweetly they heard a spring bird singing. The 
Dewdrops drew near a weeping willow, whence the song 
came. Swaying high among the graceful branches was a 
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Bluebird. From his silver throat he poured forth a song 
to Spring. Quietly the Dewdrops knelt before Lord Blue- 
bird. “Dear Sir, will you not help us find Spring ?” 
Quickly the bird spread his wings and the Dewdrops nestled 
close to the azure feathers. Over hills and meadows 
they sailed. Up into the clouds they flew. Merry beams 
threw glances at them, but on they went. A beautiful 
green castle appeared in the distance. Faster and faster 
flew the bird. Into the court yard he sailed. Perching over 
the castle gate he sang once — twice. The gate flew open. 
Out danced Spring. “Oh, Spring,” cried the Dewdrops, 
“please give us the key that will unlock the hearts of the 
Flowers so that we may find our Queen!” From her robe 
Spring drew forth a tiny golden key. “Come with me,” 
she said, “and we will find your Queen.” 

A sparkling chariot drawn by six Bluebirds appeared. 
Spring got into the chariot, bidding the Dewdrops sit be- 
side her. Away they flew through the clear, sweet air. 
From the chariot Spring threw seeds of love and sunshine. 
As she waved her wand, the brown robes of the Grasses 
changed to a soft green. Little Buds nodded their sleepy 
heads and smiled. Brooks babbled, Crickets chirped, and 
Breezes sang. Into the Garden of Joy sailed the chariot 
of Spring. Drawing forth her golden key, Spring unlocked 
the heart of the Rose. The Queen was not there. She 
opened the heart of every flower in turn, but still she found 
no queen. 

In the back of the garden, near the Pool of Love, grew a 
graceful Easter Lily. Quickly Spring unlocked its heart. 
As the white petals opened, a tiny golden throne shone in 
the sunlight. Upon the throne sat the Queen of the Dew- 
drops. She reigned in the heart of the Lily. 
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in Otypg Want 31a? 

D OES the American business world want college grad- 
uates, or does it prefer rather high school graduates 
who have specialized in some particular line of 
business? 

Such is the question which we have asked ourselves re- 
peatedly, especially during the last year, when we have seen 
college men return from France and, failing to get back 
their pre-war positions, knock around for months, some- 
times, doing odd jobs, always trying to get a position which 
they consider good enough for them. 

The question, although an old one, is always of interest 
to the college student, especially when presented in such a 
terse and at at the same interesting manner as it is in two 
articles which have appeared recently in two of the leading 
periodicals of the country. 

“Just What is a College Education Worth?” is the im- 
pelling title of an article in the American Magazine for De- 
cember, written by Percy S. Straus, himself a college grad- 
uate, who is vice-president of R. H. Macy and Company, 
one of the largest department stores in the world. The au- 
thor says that he has always been interested in the college 
graduate in business and has been watching the commercial 
careers of college men for years. His article contains some 
remarkable statistics and also some gripping human interest 
stories — stories of men who have decided late in life, and 
in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, that they 
must have a college education in order to succeed, and who 
have gotten that education and have succeeded gloriously. 

Among the statistics quoted in his article Mr. Straus in- 
cludes some gleaned from a report of the United States De- 
partment of Education, based on the names in “Who’s 
Who,” which says that only one uneducated child in 150,- 
000 is able to accomplish anything that entitles him to hon- 
orable mention in the progress of his state; that children 
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with common school educations win out four times as often; 
that a high school diploma gives them eighty-seven times as 
much chance, while a college education makes them eight 
hundred times as likely to succeed. 

Mr. Straus is no idealist, however, and goes on to say 
that he does not claim that a college education is “a golden 
key to the door of success.” “The door of success,” says 
he, “has no key; one has to batter it down. A college edu- 
cation, at most, merely gives weight to the battering ram 
and power to the biceps behind it.” 

As a companion article to that of Mr. Straus comes one 
from the pen of Miss Helen Taft, acting president of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

“Does America Need College Women?” is the no less 
impelling title of this article, which appeared in Collier's 
for January 31. After a very plausible defence of the at- 
titude of Bryn Mawr and other women’s colleges of the 
East toward the introduction of practical courses into their 
curriculums, the author takes up the real answer to the title 
of her article. She tells of her experiences during the war 
as heard of the Appointment Bureau of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

“The most striking fact in connection with my work,” 
Miss Taft says, “was the constantly increasing demand for 
college graduates in every practical line of work.” She 
continues to quote multiplied instances where college grad- 
uates were not only wanted, but actually demanded — by 
manufacturing firms who wanted specialists in some scien- 
tific line, by the Y. W. C. A., by the Red Cross, and by the 
departments in Washington. All of the last testified, says 
Miss Taft, to the “need for women who had had the regu- 
lar college course before they had taken up stenography or 
statistical work, or whatever line of work they might need 
a special training in.” 

Here, then, we have the testimony of two writers, a man 
and a woman, as to the value of a college education and 
the actual demand for college graduates by the business 
world. To judge by the avidity with which Washington 
snapped up some of Wesleyan’s graduates of ’18, we should 
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conclude that Wesleyan’s graduates are wanted in business, 
as well as in education. Within a few weeks after their 
graduation, five of the class of ’i8 were working for the 
government; and had there not been an epidemic of matri- 
mony that summer, probably more of them would have 
gone to Washington. 

The business world wants college graduates because it 
needs men and women with efficiency, poise, and initiative, 
coupled with a capacity for good, steady work. Mere dash 
and brilliancy will never get one anywhere in business. 

We know that we are always wanted in the educational 
world. Do we not want to make such use of our college 
course that we may be just as sure of a hearty welcome from 
the business world? 
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IGnrala 

Willie Snow, Editor 

February, with its Valentine Day and Leap Year night, 
was a gay month at Wesleyan. Three parties, two given 
by the seniors and one by the freshmen, put spice into the 
school days. The seniors entertained on Cupid’s night for 
their sophomore sisters in the reception room and grand 
parlor. On the same romantic night, the freshmen enter- 
tained in honor of their junior sisters in the gymnasium. 
Fancy dress was the fashion for the evening, and every kind 
of costume, from that of Indian squaws to that of court 

jesters was in evidence on this gala occasion. 

* * * * 

A Leap Year fete was given by the upper classmen on 
February 28 to the young men of the city and Mercer Uni- 
versity. Wedding bells and Southern smilax were used 
profusely as decorations, lending an air of romance to the 
occasion. The Leap Year idea was carried out in all the 
games, the girls proposing to the men and making the dates. 

One hundred and fifteen invitations were sent out. 

* * * * 

ROTARY BANQUET IS HELD AT WESLEYAN. 

Amid tinkling glasses, squawking horns, floating balloons 
and endless spirals of paper ribbon, the members of the Ma- 
con Rotary Club were entertained last month at the annual 
banquet given them by the faculty and students of Wes- 
leyan College. 

After each Rotarian, accompanied by his senior or junior, 
had entered the red-heart-bedecked dining room, E. Swin- 
ford, Rotarian sergeant-at-arms, brought in the flag. The 
salute to the flag and the singing of “America” preceded the 
blessing, which was asked by Dr. Douglas. With the don- 
ning of the paper caps, all formality was dropped and the 
fun began. 

The “goat-table,” which was placed near the center of 
the dining room beneath the Rotary banner, was the center 
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from which the mirth radiated. G. F. Oliphant, president 
of the club, and Dr. Holmes Mason, in charge of the enter- 
tainment, presided there. 

In the address of welcome given by Miss Ruth Flinn, she 
announced that she would take advantage of Leap Year 
and make a proposal : 

“Rotarians, you’re already engaged, 

That matter is simple and clear, 

And the engagement is a standing one — 

For dinner once a year. 

But more than that, we want to propose 
And what we propose, now hear: 

‘Won’t you come back to dinner real soon? 

Don’t wait till ’way next year.’ ” 

Singers Score Big Hit. 

Malcolm Jones answered the address by a comparison of 
this welcome to that which sixteenth century Antonio re- 
ceived from Portia. 

Miss Emma Love Fisher and Mr. Elliott Dunwody 
scored a tremendous success in their interpretation of three 
popular songs: “An’ That Ain’t All,” “But You Ain’t 
Heard Nothin’ Yet,” and “In a Kingdom of Our Own.” 

“A Long, Long Trail” was sung by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Lewis, Hart and Frank Jones in order to introduce the offi- 
cers of the club. Two new members of the club were intro- 
duced, Messrs. Hall and Brooks, and they were called upon 
to make speeches on “First in War, First in Peace, First in 
the Hearts of the Country’s Men,” and “Why I Married 
a Wesleyan Girl,” respectively. 

An old-fashioned spelling class confronted by the blue 
backed speller was composed of the following presidents: 
Weaver of Mercer; Jenkins of Wesleyan; Oliphant of 
Rotary; Lewis of Fourth National Bank; Chatfield of the 
senior class; Pinson of the junior class; Brown of the sopho- 
more class; Glenn of the freshman class, and Moye of the 
special class. John McKay, with scholarly dignity, acted 
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as teacher. All contestants except the class presidents had 
to u go foot” and “sit down” before three words had passed. 
On “blanc-mange” Pinson and Glenn, the final contestants, 
gave up, and the teacher triumphantly carried off the prize, 
a pot of flowers offered by the Idle Hour Nurseries. 

In the contest for a pair of shoes which Clisby Shoe Com- 
pany offered to the seniors, Miss Dorothy Ware drew the 
lucky number. Miss Annie Laurie Turner received the fan 
offered by Burden, Smith and Company to the specials. Miss 
Ernestine Grote won the stationery offered by the J. W. 
Burke Company, to the faculty. In drawing for the lip- 
stick from Flournoy and Kernaghan to the sophomore class, 
Miss Bruce Cleckler drew the winning number. The five 
pound box of candy offered by Chapman’s Pharmacy to the 
junior class was won by Miss Marion Padrick. W. R. 
Rogers offered a five-pound box of candy to the first fresh- 
man who could find and propose to him. Miss Harriet 
Flanders won the candy. In the name of the Rotary Club, 
Mr. McKay presented a box of stationery to Mrs. Hudg- 
ings, Wesleyan’s stewardess. 

Miss Felton’s Toast Wins. 

A contest for the best toast prepared by one girl chosen 
from each class was announced, and while the several 
“thoughts” were being collected, President Oliphant made 
a short speech stating the object of the Rotary Club and 
outlining its service to the world. 

The contestants for the best toast were: Elizabeth Peck, 
freshman; Frances Felton, sophomore; Elizabeth Clanton, 
junior; Emma Love Fisher, specials; Ruth Flinn, senior. 
The prize was a pin contributed by Harry Roberts, and 
was won by Miss Frances Felton. Her toast ended: 

“May each spoke in your magic wheel 
Bear the gift of fortune’s own hand, 

And so I’ll tell you as man to man 
We sophs like you mighty fine 
So please come back another time.” 
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After the banquet the merrymakers adjourned to the 
gymnasium where they staged a riotous grand march. 

* * * * 

Three plays were staged last month in the chapel by the 
Wesleyan Dramatic Club. Modesty , a French play, with 
the eternal triangle as the backbone of the plot, caused 
much merriment. Jaques, one of the suitors, was portrayed 
by Miss Winifred Gilmore; the other suitor, Albert, by 
Miss Hazel Hester; and the girl, Henriette, by Sarah Hig- 
don. 

In Little Italy more real acting was depicted than in the 
other two short plays. Mary Fagan, president of the 
Dramatic Club, acted the part of Mrs. Farrallo; Miss Hor- 
ence Trimble, the part of an Englishwoman; Elizabeth 
Muckenfuss, Mr. Tarrallo; Miss Fanny Cantey, Marie; 
Miss Isma Swain, Giovanni, and Miss Marjorie Rentz, 
Miss Bessie M. Candler and Miss Helen Owen, interested 
neighbors. 

In The Button , a rich comedy, Miss Byrnie Wright ap- 
peared as the Girl, Miss Timberlake as the Professor, Miss 
Kate Walker as His Wife, and Miss Leslie Quillian, as the 
Boy. 

* * * * 

Names of the “superlative” girls of Wesleyan, those who 
were declared to be the prettiest, wittiest, cutest, or some 
other “est” by the student body in the voting contest, were 
posted on the bulletin board last month. The list follows: 

Prettiest — Louise Withington, Waycross; second, Mary 
Sheffield, Americus. 

Cutest — Josephine Franklin, Covington; second, Miriam 
Bond, Royster. 

Most Attractive — Louise McKenzie, Montezuma; sec- 
ond, Frances Felton, Montezuma. 

Most Dignified — Mary Chatfield, Thomaston; second, 
Susie Mae Colson, McRae. 

Most Capable — Rebecca Caudill, Portland, Tennessee; 
second, Elsa Logan, Newnan. 

Most Intellectual — Rebecca Caudill; second, Elsa Logan. 
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Most Dependable — Ruth Diggs, Starke, Florida; second, 
Rebecca Caudill. 

Best All-round — Agnes Clark, Louisville; second, Clyde 
Smith, Dublin. 

Neatest — Ruth Benton, Monticello; second, Florence 
Trimble, Hogansville. 

Wittiest — Ruth Flinn, Dawson; second, Eula Bell, Quin- 
cy, Florida. 

Handsomest — Elizabeth Fife, Fayetteville; second, 
Clyde Smith. 

Most Accomplished — Louise Withington ; second, Emma 
Love Fisher, Americus. 

Most Popular — Helen Cox, Monroe; second, Clyde 
Smith. 

Best Natured — Eula Bell; second, Lois Passmore, Syl- 
vester. 

Most Athletic* — Agnes Walker, Cairo; second, Mar- 
garet Jordan, Pulaski, Virginia. 

Prettiest Hair — Alice Fulcher, Waynesboro; second, 
Louise Withington. 

Prettiest Eyes — Louise Cooper, Waycross; Mildred 
Baird, Columbus, tie. 

Typical Senior — Elizabeth Baugh, Elkton, Tennessee; 
second, Mary Chatfield. 

Typical Junior — Elizabeth Clanton, Atlanta; second, 
Clyde Smith. 

Typical Sophomore — Elizabeth Muckenfuss, Atlanta; 
second, Catherine Grubbs, Sylvester. 

Typical Freshman — Marion Munro, Buena Vista; sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Peck, Macon. 

Typical Special — Louise Pharr, Washington; second, 
Emma Love Fisher. 

Most Graceful — Anne Ellis, Americus; second, Elizabeth 
Clanton. 

Best Dressed — Frances Felton; second, Louise McKen- 
zie. 

* * * * 

Miss Katherine P. Carnes, our librarian, traveled to 
Eastman for a few days during the past month, to organize 
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the high school library there under the direction of R. G. 

Hall, superintendent of public schools. 

* * * * 

Declaring that three-fourths of the 22,000,000 children 
in the schools of the United States are physically below nor- 
mal, Miss Elizabeth Perkins, director of the Child Welfare 
Department of the W. C. T. U., urged the girls of Wes- 
leyan to become experts in child welfare when she spoke to 
the faculty and student body of the college one morning dur- 
ing the past month. 

Before the address, Mrs. A. B. Cunyus, of Cartersville, 
who is musical director of the convention, sang a W. C. T. 
U. song with the student body joining in the chorus. She 
was introduced by Dr. Jenkins as the niece of Sam Jones, 
the great evangelist. 

* * * * 

Miss Lois Rogers, professor of psychology, spoke be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Jackson at their February meet- 
ing on some of the new problems of the day and how to 
meet them. 

* * * 

Major Rex McKellar, of Washington, D. C., was the 
guest of his brother, Professor I. E. McKellar, for several 
days in February. Major McKellar was introduced to the 
student body and spoke for a few minutes on his work. He 
is connected with the hospitals in the capital city which are 
teaching the wounded and maimed soldiers vocational work. 
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$ . U. QL A. Skpartment 

Ruth Dunkin, Editor. 

Rebecca Caudill President 

Elizabeth Clanton, Undergraduate Field Representative 

Lora Waterman Vice-President 

Mabel Woodward Secretary 

Annelu Hightower Treasurer 

Dorothy Ware, Chmn. Religious Meetings Committee 
Ruth Diggs . . . . Chmn. Missionary Committee 

Ruth Dunkin Chmn. Service Committee 

Mildred Shelton . . . Chmn. Publicity Committee 

Mary Chatfield .... Chmn. Social Committee 


“Not by Might, nor by Power , but by My Spirit , saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


The Wesleyan Association has just held its annual elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. The officers are Chris- 
tine Glenn, president; Mabel Woodward, vice-president; 
Irene Sewell, treasurer, and Zula Belle Hill, secretary. 
These officers and the old president, Rebecca Caudill, are 
now considering the chairmen for the several committees. 
As soon as they have been elected, the cabinet will begin an 
intensive training course prior to the cabinet examinations 
which will be held the last of March. The new officers will 
assume control of the association Sunday, March 27. 

* * * * * 

Rev. L. A. Hill, of Dublin, has just completed a series 
of revival services in our college chapel. Great interest 
was shown by the students in the meetings, which were well 
attended. As a result of the meetings four girls applied for 
church membership and quite a number testified as having 
received great blessings from them. 

In preparation for these services four-minute speeches 
were made at the chapel exercises the week before. The 
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speakers were Christine Glenn, Ruth Diggs, Willie Snow 
and Marion Padrick. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Leila Dillard, secretary of the college W. C. T. U. 
organizations in the country, spoke to the student body 
February 5 on the great work the organization has accom- 
plished in the past and the great aims it has for the future. 

The intention of the W. C. T. U. to fight for the aboli- 
tion of the nicotine habit in the near future was hinted at by 
Mrs. Dillard when she said, “Another great reform that 
we are to work for in the future is the abolition of the nico- 
tine superstition. In this reform you girls can do a great 
deal of good.” 

* * * * 

The Vocational Guidance committee of the Y. YV. C. A. 
is arranging a series of talks on the various vocations now 
open to women, to be given by women of Atlanta. These 
women will discuss the present opportunities offered by the 
vocations or professions in which they are already engaged. 
Domestic science, banking, insurance, medicine, social work, 
advertising and commerce are the subjects which will be 
discussed. 
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lExrlfattge lepartmettt 

Annelu Hightower, Editor . 

The cover design of The Concept for February is very 
attractive. This magazine contains a variety of interest- 
ing material. The short play, “The Littlest Corporal,” is 
good, and is something unusual in a college magazine. Such 
plays would be an addition to any publication. “The Art 
of Austin Dobson” is well written and gives a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of the pact. The stories in this issue, par- 
ticularly u Dat Rooster,” a negro dialect story, and “His 
Cajun Blood,” a story of the foreign element in Louisiana, 
merit special attention. Their plots are well developed and 
are something out of the ordinary. The editorials show a 
keen insight into important topics of the day. They apply 
to people out in the world, as well as to students. The Con- 
cept is to be congratulated on this splendid issue. 

* * * * 

The February number of The University of Virginia 
Magazine contains a rather limited range of material. 
“Gossip” is a story such as we find in practically every cur- 
rent fiction magazine. The present day student needs to be 
uplifted, and to take a step forward instead of dwelling 
and enlarging upon the evil side of life. Of the poems in 
this issue “Mah Banjo An’ Me,” and “The Hour Before 
Dawn” are most praiseworthy. The former is in negro 
dialect and truly expresses the Southern black. The figures 
and descriptive words in the latter are especially beautiful. 
An article such as “Meredith versus the Sentimentalists” 
has real literary value. Many college publications would 
do well to pay more attention to writing of this type. This 
magazine would be improved by a more wholesome and less 
cynical tone. 

* * * * 

We wish to acknowledge also the following exchanges: 
The Newcomb Arcade, The Tattler, The Winthrop Jour- 
nal, The Clemson Chronicle, IVo-Co-Ala News, Florida Al- 
ligator, The Petrel, The Southern, The Oracle, The Emory 
Phoenix, The JV ard-Belmont Hyphen, The Hollins Maga- 
zine, The Periscope. 
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(Sty? (£atdf-AU 

Eyebrows. 

Farewell, tweezers, till my eyebrows meet again! For at 
the present moment they rest upon my countenance in a 
long, narrow line, just four degrees to the northeast and the 
northwest of the bridge over the nose. 

The brows are situated upon a promontory whose eleva- 
tion is something over five feet above sea level. The head- 
land of the Isle of Man is composed of a rocky substance 
noted the world over for its qualities of hardness. How- 
ever, the region immediately north of the brows is able to 
be developed and in most cases deep furrows can be culti- 
vated. Some headlands are inhabited; some are not. 

The physical features of this land are very irregular. 
First, just below the promontory, a nose of land juts out 
into the surrounding sea of atmosphere. An isthmus con- 
nects the Isle of Man, or the headland, to the rest of the 
continent. 

Overhung by the brows on either side of the jutting nose 
are two eyelets where air waves are continually lashing. 
This is the See of the Isle of Man. Sometimes it is a glassy 
see, sometimes a sparkling see, sometimes a calm see, some- 
times a lazy, sleepy see. 

The eyebrows are movable objects; their position ranges 
from one inch to three inches above the see level. I hey are 
the ever changing, ever shifting portion of the headland. 
The brows are a natural phenomena and yet the hand of 
man is continually shaping them. Sometimes they are pull- 
ed into triangular shapes, again into oblong patches; some- 
times they are pyramidal or cone-shaped. Quite often they 
lie in long, narrow lines just above the eyelets, but quite as 
often they are fashioned into semi-circles. There are fifty- 
seven varieties. 

If a change of eyebrow style is announced, the owner of 
the headland merely awaits the return of the native brow 
and then, — presto — the tweezers! 

“Variety” is the song of the eyebrows as they are pulled 
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here and there over the forehead. It is quite possible that 
the two of them grew up together in childhood, but they 
soon parted and went their separate ways, — one to the 
right and one to the left. They may frown at each other, 
they may glance obliquely at each other across the interven- 
ing furrow, they may reside always side by side; but never, 
never shall my eyebrows meet! — R. F., ’20. 

* * * * 

Your Chance. 

Leap Year’s rolled ’round again, 

So listen, look, and stop! 

“You’d better start your search for men,” 

So says the tempus-cop. 

If you’re a priv’leged senior, 

Your task is done, I think, 

Just park your car on Cherry street, 

And buy your “pick” a drink. 

Then, you, you prom’nent juniors, 

You’ll have a wondrous chance; 

Invite one to the “junior prom,” 

And him you’ll sure enhance. 

Then, too, the brilliant soph’mores, 

There’s some slight hope for you; 

Try helping your big-sister class; 

They’ll talk for you, ’tis true. 

And, last, you verdant freshmen, 

It’s time for you, I know, 

Don’t say one word or try a bit 
But take it, going slow. 

There’s one apiece, they say, 

So none of you need fret, 

Just take your time and do your best, 

And you will get one yet ! 

— B. C., ’22. 
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Some Gems from Freshman English 
He printed Poe’s friction, but paid no attention to his 
drummer (drama.) 

Swift of construction is the latest name given to shift of 
construction. 

Miss G. — A letter should be signed, “Sincerely yours.’’ 

J. B. had written, “Yours sincerely.” She hastily erased 
this and wrote, “Sincerely yours.” 

Giraph is the latest for giraffe. 

* * * 

Complete Etiquette for Sunday Night Supper. 
(No previous training required.) 

1. It is now the proper thing to eat ambrosia with a 
foot rule. 

2. A hat pin is the best known implement for getting 
pickles and olives out of a bottle. 

3. Salad can be eaten very gracefully with a shoe horn. 

4. Scissors are seldom used by the best people for open- 
ing boxes. There is great danger of breaking them (the 
scissors.) 

5. Beans or sandwiches can be heated very nicely on the 
radiator, if there is any heat. 

6. In the absence of a knife, peanut-butter may be 

spread quite well with a screw-driver. — A. L. H., 20. 

* * * 

Senior — What do you expect to do when you finish 
school ? 

Freshie — I am going to build a large molonial home with 
a deception hall where I can detain my friends with hostility. 
Around the front of the home I’m going to have a large 
carranza all bedecked in inconsistent lights. In the front 
yard I’m going to have millions of little revenues. 

— F. F., ’22. 

♦ * * 

When a Boy's Name is Mentioned. 

Freshman: Is he good looking? 

Sophomore: To what frat does he belong? 

Junior: Of what college is he a graduate? 

Senior: Where is he? 
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Mr. Quillian, calling roll in botany class — Miss Evans. 

J. Evans — Come ! 

* * * 

Freshman — How many people are buried in the ceme- 
tery? 

Sophomore — As many as there are graves. 

* * * 

The seniors are handing in their lists of offices for the 
Annual. The following may be used to pad some of the 
thinner lists: Member freshman class ’16-17; member 
sophomore class ’ 1 7-’ 1 8 ; member junior class ’ 1 8-’ 1 9 ; mem- 
ber senior class ’i9-’2o; member student body ’i6-’20; mem- 
ber college household ’i6-’20; president Chew Chew Club 
’i9*’20; secretary Deaf Club ’i9-’2o; treasurer O. T. Break- 
fast Club ’i9-’2o; occasional attendant at Y. W. ’i6-’20; 
president Promenade Club ’ 1 8-’ 1 9 ; spectator at basket- 
ball games ’i6-’20; D. P. P. (Diligent Patronizers of the 
Pharm) ’i6-’20. 

* * * 

Break, break, break, 

On the chem. lab. floor, t. t. ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the girl next door 

That she works so careful and gay; 

O well for the chemistry prof 
That he can’t hear what I say! 

And the heartless assistant goes out 
To mark up my breakage card; 

But O for the touch of those vanished dimes 
I have lost on that floor so hardl 

Break, break, break, 

On the floor, or my desk, t. t. ! 

But the money that’s gone through my careless- 
ness 

Will never come back to me ! 

— E. L., ’20. 
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We suggest that the student body take up a collection to 
have a gate cut in the back fence so that Mr. McKellar will 
not have to jump it. 

* * * 

E. R. to roommate — Sue Ellen, I have put your name on 

the Sunday School Invisible Corps. 

* * * 

Miss Grote, during dumb-bell drill — Raise your heels! 
Now put ’em over your head! 

* * * 

M. P., trying to get up a costume — Say! Have you a 
feather ? 

L. P. — No; what do you think I am, — an ostrich? 

* * * 

S. E. M., seeing S. C. racing across porch — Pick up your 
heels, Sadie ! 

Immediately Sadie stooped and began scrambling in 
search of her flying heels. 

★ * * 

J. B. — I don’t see why on earth there isn’t any hot water 
in Annex. 

L. P. — Why don’t you go to the window and call to the 
fireman to turn on the hot water? 

J. B., at window, in very low voice — Fireman! Fireman! 
L. P. — If you’re going to call the fireman, why don’t 
you call him so he can hear you ? 

J. B. — Well, you may think you can fool me, but I know 
there’s a fire department right down the street, and if they 
hear me yelling “Fireman!” the whole fire department 
would be up here in five minutes. 

Jk 3#e * 

S. E. H. — If I go to town, I surely do want to see “The 
Thirteenth Commandment.” 

G. T. — What is the thirteenth commandment, anyway? 

S. E. H. — I don’t believe I remember. 

G. T. — Well, hand me the Bible — I want to find out. 
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There was a young gent name Beauchamp, 

And not a thing could you teauchamp ; 

He once got up to sing — 

But alas ! poor thing, 

The notes were so high he couldn’t reauchamp. 

— E. L., ’20. 
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Williams-Guttenberger Music Company 
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168 Cotton Avenue 365 Second Street 
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TO LOAN 

On farm and city lands at 
attractive inrerest rates. 
Applications quickly, sat- 
isfactorily handled. 

HOWARD M. SMITH & CO. 

618 Mulberry St. Macon, Ga. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON 

C hocolate Ice Cretin Seda 

They are different 

Try one some time when 

you are down town 

Your friends 

BAYNE’S PHARMACY 

(As you get off the cars, at Cherry St.) 

SERVICE 

PHONES 1414-1515 

Pitts-Buxton Pharmacy 
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Macon, Georgia 

“As near as your telephone'' 

The 

Only Exclusive Edison 
Dealer in Macon 

LEVY’S 

JEWELRY and MUSIC 
STORE 

316 Second Street 

Phone 1768-J 

CHAS. A. HILBUN 

OPTOMETRIST and 

J^lanufacturing Optician 

620 Cherry St. 

PHONE 575 MACON, GA. 


Attention! Wesleyan Girls 

COAT SUITS, DRESSES, MILLINERY, SHOES 

(The kind you will like) 

SNYDER’S Ready-to-Wear 

609 Cherry Street Phone 2511 Macon, Ga. 

J. TURNER 

Shoe Repair Shop 

412 Second St. MACON, GA. 

Telephone 825 

OVERLAND and 

WILLYS KNIGHT 

Automobiles 

OVERLAND MACON CO. 

460 BROADWAY ST. 

BROWN’S BOOK STORE 

Books and Stationery 

416 SECOND ST. 

Roughton-Halliburton 

Company 

Wholesale dealers in 

FRUITS and PRODUCE 

Phone 307 

Macon, Georgia 

HALL TAILORING CO. 

Makers of 

Men’s Clothes That Fit 

125 Cotton Ave. Macon, Ga. 

JEWELERS 

S. L. ORR CO. 

352 Second St. 

Expert Repairing 

Opticians 

Macon Optical Company 

J. N. KALISH, Prop. 

352 Second St. 

The 

HOTEL LANIER 

Welcomes 

WESLEYAN GIRLS 

and 

Their Families 

Doctor 

Holmes Mason 
Dentist 

354 Second Street 

Phone 955 
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MACON, 


GEORGIA 
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Macon Fish Co. 

Fresh Fish and Oysters 

PHONES 233 and 874 

Macon ’s Leading Fish and Oyster House 


If in Trouble mth °™ r t!; lothes 

Vincent Canipelli 


125 Cotton Ave. 


Phone 1130 


Always the best in 
MEATS. 

Always the best in 
PRICE. 

Georgia Packing Co. 

458 First Street 


Buy your Class Pins, 
Seals, or Rings from 

Max tOagania 

Macon’s leading Jeweler and 
Diamond Merchant 

353 Third Street 


YOUNG LADIES 

Come to the " Busy Big Store” 

The Choicest Creations in 

MILLINERY, READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS, 

SHOES, FANCY GOODS, N OVELTIES, ETC. 

from The foremo st renters of th e world 

THE PUBLIC S OPINION proclaims the stocks here superior 
to any other in Middle Georgia; and to know what is best, 
what is most stylish, the public comes here. 

WE WANT EVERY WESLEYAN YOUNG LADY to know 
this store better— it’s to our mutual interest. Come often as 
convenient— buy if you like — inspect the Fashion displays of 
beautiful apparel. Your presence will be welcomed. 

THE DANNENBERG CO. 

MACON, GEORGIA 



DRS. W. R. & W. B. 

J. H. Spratlmg 

HOLMES 

Optician and 


Optometrist 

DENTISTS 

652 CLerry Street 

Phone 971 556 Mulberry St. 


MACON, GEORGIA 

Mtacon i>ail? ^elegrapl) 

WESLEYAN’S 

NEWSPAPER 


J. T. REDDING REEVES BROWN 

W. A. DOODY CO. 

MACON, GEORGIA 

Dry Goods and Everything Ready-to- Wear 
for Ladies and Children 

BASEMENT DEPARTMENT 

Complete China, Cut Glass, 
Doll and Toy Store. 

Wesleyan Girls and Their Friends Always Welcome 


JEWELERS 


OPTICIANS 


Your Jewelers 

Flournoy & Kernaghan 

352 Second St. Phone 1067 

Agents J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 

FOR 

Men, Women and Children 

MACON SHOE COMPANY 

The Shoe Store Unusual 

408 Third Street Macon, Georgia 

' The College Hill 

Pharmacy 

Extends a cordial welcome to the YC^esleyan Girls 

Our large and well assorted stock of Perfumes, 
Powders, Rouges, Tints and Toilet Requisites 
are always on display for your inspection 
and selection 

WILL BE A PLEASURE TO SHOW YOU 

You will find our Soda Fount in the charge of experienced 
and courteous dispensers, who know how to 
serve your drink just to your taste. 

AGENTS FOR 

Keith’s Stationery 


Norris’ Candies 


Collins GROCERY Company 

Dealers in 

STAPLE and FANCY 
GROCERIES 

Wholesale and Retail 

PICKLE SPECIALIST 

Phones 117-118 454 First Street 


True Economy Is Common Sense Applied 

It is not the price we pay for an 
article but it is the satisfaction 
of knowing what we buy is the 
best of its kind. 

Don't trifle with the Grandest 
thing in life— GOOD HEALTH 
— Don’t practice any false 
e c o n o m y — Know that the 
FOOD you eat is the purest and 
best that money can buy. It’s 
the cheapest in the long run— 

College Hill Grocery 

“Quality Shop” 

Washington Ave. Phones 435-431 


“Nash News” 

The best thing we can say about our 
salad department is that everything is 
“Home Cooked,” which gives it a flavor 
that this “Commercial Stuff” doesn’t 
have. Miss Waxelbaum has full charge, 
and everything she hands out has got to 
be O. K. She has a way of fixing things 
that makes them taste just right. 

NASH SAUSAGE CO., 

222 Cotton Avenue 
Phones 2886-7 


E S JACOBS, President E. JULIAN PEACOCK, Jr., Sec. and Manager 

JACOBS-PEAGOGK DRUG COMPANY 

Second and Cherry Streets 

SUCCESSORS TO 

TAYLOR-BAYNE DRUG COMPANY 
FIVE STORES IN MACON 

CANDIES: Nunnally’s, Norris’, Huyler’s. Toilet Articles and Stationery. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fonntain Pens 
MOTORCYCLE DELIVERY 
BRANCH STORES* 

Midland Pharmacy Central Pharmacy Terminal Pharmacy Palmetto 

3rd and Cherry Cherry and Broadway Broadway and Mulberry Mulberry and Third 

WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 


J. H. & W. W. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Jewelers 

SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REPAIR WORK 

451 Cherry St. Phone 737 Macon, Ga. 


THE MACON NEWS 

DAILY AND SUNDAY 

“TO-DAY’S NEWS TO-DAY” 


•flrrsmts 

“The Palace of Sweets ” 

We extend to the Wesleyan Girls a most cordial 
invitation to make our store their meeting place. 


It is a pleasure to show you our goods. 
Call and see us. 


pprflflttfi Dnuj Btovt 

562-564 Cherry Street 

PHONES 3577 - 3578 - 1681 


» 

« 


REAL ESTATE 

HANDLED INALL F ORMS 

WtUmgfyutt Caan 
and 

©mat (Eontpang 

46 1 Third St. Macon, Ga. 


If you want first class work at 
reasonable prices, with cour- 
teous and fair treatment 

— Go to — 

HEARN’S STUDIO 

614 1-2 CHERRY STREET 


r 




Foote & Davies Go. 

THE COLLEGE PUBLICATION 

•CSC HOUSE CSC 

ATLANTA GEORGIA 


V. 
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